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long had whispered In the wind, were laid in
the dust.
There were mounds of lime and brickdust and
cement, and the bullocks with a string tied to
their noses grazed on the grass that was left.
On the back staircase that stood to the last
fluttered a dish cloth; it caught the wind and waved
there like a flag, and of all the people who had
lived in the house there was no other sign; the
deSouzas, the Bartons, Mr. Kawashima, the
Mascarenes and the Lemarchants were all gone.
The watchmen would not stay. The old story
still ran in the bazaar and, watching tensely in the
night, they said they saw the coach drive out
through the gates, and a man, white-haired, white-
faced, looked out at them, and all night in the
house, given over now to the ghosts, they heard
music and voices and someone who sobbed and
cried.
Blanche came every evening, picking her way
over the bricks. Her eyes felt dry and strained, and
in her throat was such a lump that she could
hardly breathe. She came when it was dark and the
workmen had gone.
All these days she had tried to save Echo and
she had failed. They were all against her, Robert
and Rosa bound up in their own affairs, auntie
who said, "What nonsense, child/' father and
Mr. deSouza and the men, worse than devils to
Blanche, who were destroying the house. They
were all against her and she, pitifully, was a
child.